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EDITORIALS 


seem a fairly simple task to write a definition 

for the term “canning” or “first processing”’, 
but for many reasons Wage and Hour officials have 
for many years found the writing exceedingly difficult, 
so that up until just the other day no complete defini- 
tion of the terms as they applied to the Wage and 
Hour Law, was available. There were, of course, many 
interpretations referring to particular parts of the 
operation. Now that the definitions are available, it 
is to be hoped that they will not be torn apart, piece 
by piece by administrative rulings, till its meaning is 
no longer recognizable. As they are written now, the 
definitions seem quite simple. Even so, after studying 
the text some three or four hours, we do not, person- 
ally, feel competent to analyze it. Hoping to get an 
official interpretation for readers, the Wage «nu Hour 
Division was contacted, but at this writing our contact 
is not yet ready to answer all questions, although he 
did agree with us that the basis for the “canners” and 
“first processors” exemptions seem to be somewhat 
broadened. Surely the labeling provision is broadened, 
and surely, also, is the provision referring to “first 
processors” of, for instance, feed where made from 
citrus peel, and pomace from apple peels and cores. 
At any rate, the statement of policy as published else- 
where in this issue, is one the canners will want to 
keep in their permanent files, where it will be referred 
to often, not only in the next few weeks, when many 
questions arise, but undoubtedly for many weeks to 
come, 


seo AND HOUR EXEMPTIONS—It would 


““LLING SEASON—Labor Day comes and goes 
alniost unnoticed in a busy seasonal cannery, but gen- 
era'iy speaking, it can be said to mark the turn in the 
colisumer’s buying habits in favor of processed foods. 
In most areas there is a certain tinge in the air that 
adds zest to the appetite. In the East, over Labor 
Da,, there was a whip added to that tinge as the tail 
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end of the season’s first hurricane lashed coastal areas. 
This year finds canners, generally nearly as busy in 
the shipping departments as they are on the produc- 
tion line. Even so, the sales department might very 
well keep rolling on a campaign that should have been 
laid out months ago. The very fact that early busi- 
ness has been good, indicates more than ever the need 
of a hard-hitting campaign to keep sales moving when 
the eventual lull in buying occurs, as it surely will. 
That calls for close cooperation with brokers, personal 
visits to the trade, dealer helps, local advertising, etc. 
It may call for buying on your own account in this 
year of crop failures. If it does, and it’s possible, it 
should be done to protect long standing customers. If 
the situation still calls for allocation to such customers, 
by all means make this an excuse for an extra visit, 
not an excuse to stay away. A frank explanation and 
a personal visit in such cases often is the only reason 
these customers come back again. 

But there’s another job of selling to be done this 
year, and every year from now onin. That’s a job of 
selling canned foods, as such, to the public, in prefer- 
ence to all other foods. The National Canners Asso- 
ciation has started the ball rolling on this project. 
To be successful, every canner, and everyone inter- 
ested in the industry for that matter, including brok- 
ers, suppliers, machinery men, etc., must needs join 
the ranks individually. Sell canned foods wherever 
you are, in a restaurant, hotel, on the train, plane, 
visiting friends, in your every conversation. Take 
part in your neighborhood and social affairs, donate a 
few cases here and there when food is called for. Make 
friends with your local newspaper editors, and don’t 
be bashful about providing news, and even copy for 
him. If every man and woman connected with this 
industry, would constitute himself or herself a walking 
delegate for canned foods—live, eat, sleep and talk 
canned foods —there would never be any question 
about an over supply. 
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1951 Fruit Spread Production Down 


National commercial production of 
standard preserves and jams, jellies, 
fruit butters and marmalades in 1951 
amounted to an estimated 609,100,000 
pounds, 2.4 per cent less than the 624,- 
200,000 pounds packed in 1950, accord- 
ing to a preliminary report prepared by 
the Industrial Food Analysis Staff of the 
Office of Production Analysis, released 
August 25th. The 1951 estimate is based 
on preliminary data contributed by 126 
firms cooperating in the Third Annual 
Preserve Industry Survey of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The survey is conducted under the 
sponsorship and with the financial sup- 
port of the National Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation. Production of plants, upon whose 
1950 and 1951 operations the preliminary 
report is based, accounted for 70 per 
cent of industry output in 1950. Final 
figures on the entire group reporting in 
the survey, together with area break- 
downs, will appear in Frait Spread Pro- 
duction—1951, as part of the Business 
Information Service series of the Office 
of Industry and Commerce. 

Declines occurred in the production of 
standard jellies and fruit butters. Stand- 
ard jellies, after a rise in 1950 of 27 
per cent over 1949 levels, fell short by 
3 per cent in 1951 of maintaining the 


fruit type among preserves and jams, 
accounting for 30.8 per cent of reported 
production. Grape jam follows with 16.9 
per cent. 


Jelly production reported by fruit type 
for the two years shows apply jelly to 
have declined by 22 per cent, currant 
jelly by 5 per cent, crabapple jelly by 
8 per cent, and blackberry jelly by 6 per 
cent in 1951 as compared with 1950. 


Apple mixture jellies increased 8 per 
cent in volume, and practically no change 
was evident in the level of grape jelly 
production in 1951 as compared with 
1950. Grape jelly accounted for 29.8 
per cent of jellies produced by reporting 
firms, apple jelly accounted 17.2 per cent 
and apple mixture jellies, 22.5 per cent 
of production in 1951, 


CONTAINER USAGE 


Data on container usage reported by 
firms making up the preliminary sample 
showed little change between 1950 and 
1951 in the ratio of glass to tin and other 
containers. Ninety per cent of the pack 
reported was put up in glass. 


TABLE 4. JELLIES 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY 
FRUIT TYPE, 1951' 


Production 
Type percentage 
Grape 
Apple 
Apple mixture 
Currant 
Crabapple 
Blackberry? 
Other... 


Total 


'Preliminary 
“Includes Dewberry, Boysenberry, Loganberry and 
Youngberry. 


Among the glass-container sizes, how- 
ever, the trend of all types of fruit 
spreads, with the exception of jellies, 
continued in the direction of glass con- 
tainers holding less than one pound. 
The weight of Armed Forces procure- 


-ment, with its stress on the two-pound 


glass container, was apparent in the re- 
ported increased usage of glass con- 
tainers of over one-pound capacity, and 
was particularly evident as an element 
reducing the proportion of jellies con- 
tained in glasses of lesser size. 


Jellies packed in glasses of less than 
one-pound capacity made up 81.4 per 


(Continued on Page 15) 


TABLE 1. 


ESTIMATED FRUIT SPREAD PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 


1950 augmented production volume. The 
production of fruit butters, which in 
1950 rose 33 per cent over 1949, is esti- 
mated to have dropped 19 per cent in 
1951, on the basis of the preliminary 
data. Production of apple jelly and 
apple butter was chiefly responsible for 
the fluctuation. Standard preserves and 
jams and marmalades increased in out- 
put by 2 per cent and 4 per cent respec- 
tively in 1951 over the preceding year. 


TABLE 3. PRESERVES AND JAMS 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY 
FRUIT TYPE, 1951' 


Production 
Type percentage 
Strawberry 30.3 
Red raspberry 7.6 
Grape 
Peach 
Cherry 
Blackberry? 
Other 


STATES, 1947 - 1951 55 
(Pounds) 


Preserves Fruit 
and Jams Jellies Butters 
328,372,000 194,305,000 105,974,000 
276,500,000 176,500,000 57,700,000 
275,000,000 175,600,000 60,500,000 
292,600,000 224,000,000 80,500,000 
298,500,000 217,300,000 65,000,000 


Marmalades Total 


42,475,000 671,126,000 
26,100,000 536,800,000 
25,300,000 536,400,000 
27,100,000 624,200,000 
28,300,000 609,100,000 


1Preliminary 
TABLE 2. CHANGES IN PRODUCTION OF FRUIT SPREADS OF 126 
IDENTICAL PLANTS, 1950 AND 1951 


1950 pack 
(thousand 


1951 pack 
(thousand Per cent 
pounds) change 
205,928 +2.0 
149,424 —3.0 
39,765 —19.3 
15,866 +4.4 
410,983 —2.3 


Number of 
pounds) plants 
201,863 106 
154,080 106 
Fruit butters 49,288 36 
Marmalades 15,197 65 
Total 26 420,428 126 


Number of 
Product plants 
Preserves and jams 
Jellies 


TABLE 5. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY SIZE OF GLASS CONTAINER 
UTILIZED IN FRUIT SPREAD PACKS—1951' 


Product 1 pound Over 1 pound Total 
VOR 49.5 28.6 21.9 100.0 
Jellies of 4.2 17.5 100.0 
Fruit butters 5.2 6.7 78.1 100.0 
Marmalades 24.9 52.9 22.2 100.0 

Total 55. 18.8 25.8 100.0 
1Preliminary. Does not include fruit spreads packed in tin or other non-glass containers. 


Total 


Under 1 pound 


1Preliminary 
“Includes Dewberry, Boysenberry, Loganberry and 
Youngberry. 


DATA BY FRUIT TYPE 


Production data by fruit type con- 
tributed for the two years 1950 and 1951 
by identical firms, indicated in preserves 
and jams, increases occurred in the pro- 
duction of strawberry, grape, and cherry 
jams by 14 per cent, 4 per cent and 9 
per cent respectively. Decreases of 20 
per cent, 19 per cent and 7 per cent 
respectively occurred in red raspberry, 
blackberry, and peach jam. 

Strawberry remains the most popular 


TABLE 6. PURCHASES BY THE ARMED FORCES OF JAMS, JELLIES, 
MARMALADES AND APPLE BUTTER—1950 - 1952 


(Thousand pounds) 
1950 1951 
Product Year Year 
Preserves and 6,874 64,928 
Jellies 7,539 
Apple butter 
Marmalades 


15,428 638,925 
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“Canning” and “First Processing’ Defined in 
Wage-Hour Interpretation 


The long awaited definition for “Can- 
ning” and “First Processing” as used in 
those sections of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, under which specific exemp- 
tions are granted “canners” and “first 
processors” was issued last week 
(August 29) by F. Granville Grimes, Jr., 
Acting Administrator, Wage and Hour 
Division. The new definition replaces 
and supersedes all prior interpretations 
as to the meaning of the terms. 


The sections specifically referred to 
are Section 7-C, which exempts canners 
of perishable or seasonal fresh fruits or 
vegetables from paying any overtime 
after 40 hours of work in a week to his 
employes during a period of 14 weeks in 
the aggregate each year; and Section 
13-A-10, the “area of production” exemp- 
tion from both the minimum wage and 
the overtime requirements of the Law. 
Most canners understand the require- 
ments of the “area of production” 
exemption. Section 7-B-3 undoubtedly is 
not mentioned because it applies to any 
industry determined by the Administra- 
tor to be of a seasonal nature. Under 
that exemption canners of seasonal prod- 
ucts need not pay employes overtime ex- 
cept after 12 hours of work in a day, or 
56 hours of work in a week, during a 
period of 14 work weeks in the aggre- 
gate of each year. 


The definitions which are contained in 
Sub-Chapter B — Statements of general 
policy or interpretations not directly re- 
lated to regulations, is reproduced in 
full below as it appeared in the Federal 
Register of August 30. 


$780.50 Meaning of term “canning.” 
(a) As used in sections 7 (c) and 13 (a) 
(10) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
(as in sections 138 (a) (5) and 13 (b) 
(4)), the term “canning” means _ her- 
metically sealing and sterilizing or pas- 
teurizing and has reference to a process 
involving the performance of such oper- 
ations. Other operations performed in 
connection therewith as integral parts of 
a single uninterrupted canning process 
are included, such as necessary prepara- 
tory operations performed on the prod- 
ucts before they are placed in bottles, 
can:, or other containers to be hermeti- 
cally sealed, as well as the actual placing 
of i1e commodities in such containers. 
Also included are subsequent operations 
such as the labeling of the cans or other 
cont: iners and the placing of the sealed 
con'.:ners in cases or boxes whether 
such subsequent operations are per- 
forn.ed as a part of an uninterrupted or 
inte::upted process. The term “can- 
ning’ does not include the placing of 
commodities or products in cans or other 
contxiners that are not hermetically 
seal i, nor hermetically sealing where no 
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sterilization or pasteurization is per- 
formed, as such operations are “process- 
ing” as distinguished from “canning.” 


(b) This section replaces and super- 
sedes the statement published in the 
FEDERAL REGISTER November 27, 1947, as 
§$ 780.50 of this part and as Release 
D-162, which is hereby rescinded and 
withdrawn. All prior interpretations of 
the meaning of the term “canning” as 
used in the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended, contained in Interpre- 
tative Bulletin No. 14, in Release R-1892 
dated January 25, 1943, and in any other 
releases, statements, rulings, or opinions 
letters issued by the Department of 
Labor are, to the extent that they are 
inconsistent or in conflict with para- 
graph (a) of this section, hereby re- 
scinded and withdrawn. 


§$ 780.51 First processing under sec- 
tion 7 (c)—(a) .Introductory statement. 
In the light of administrative experience 
and of certain relevant court decisions, 
the Secretary of Labor and the Admin- 
istrator of the Wage and Hour and Pub- 
lie Contracts Divisions hereby set forth 
in this section a modification and clari- 
fication of certain interpretations pub- 
lished in Interpretative Bulletin No. 14, 
in Release R-1892, or in any other state- 
ments relating to the “first processing” 
exemptions provided in section 7 (c) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


(b) Perishable commodities—(1) Proc- 
essing performed in a single place of 
employment. An employer who com- 
mences processing operations on a per- 
ishable commodity to which the exemp- 
tion in section 7 (c) for first processing 
applies, is considered engaged in the first 
processing of the named commodity 
throughout each series of operations, in- 
cluding byproduct operations, which 
commence with such initial processing 
of the named commodity and are per- 
formed in the same place of employment 
as a continuous series of operations dur- 
ing which the commodities remain per- 
ishable." Thus, where an _ employer 
“first processes” perishable or seasonal 
fresh fruits or vegetables and after a 
certain point in the operations the proc- 
essing line divides so that different por- 
tions of the material being worked on 
may be processed into different products 
or byproducts, his employees who con- 
tinue to process such different portions 
into the respective products or byprod- 
ucts will be considered engaged in the 
first processing of the perishable or sea- 
saonal fresh fruits or vegetables: Pro- 
vided, That all the operations take place 
in the same place of employment and are 
part of a continuous series of operations 
throughout which the commodities being 
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worked on remain perishable. For ex- 
ample, where an apple processor starts 
with whole apples which he peels and 
cores, and continues to process the main 
portions on one production line and the 
peelings and cores on another to produce 
pomace, first processing includes not only 
the primary operations on the whole 
apples and the main portions but also 
the byproduct operations, provided each 
series of processing operations is per- 
formed in the same place of employment 
as a continuous series of operations com- 
mencing with the reeling and coring of 
the whole apples. Similarly, where a 
citrus fruit canner or processor makes 
cattle feed and molasses from citrus 
waste as a part of a continuous series of 
operations beginning with the fresh 
fruit, the section 7 (c) exemption applies 
where both the primary operations on 
the edible fruit and the cattle feed and 
molasses operations take place in the 
same place of employment. The appli- 
cability of the section 7 (c) exemption 
to such byproduct operations of a can- 
ner of perishable or seasonal fresh fruits 
or vegetables does not mean that opera- 
tions performed on the “‘waste” portions 
after removal of the main portions of the 
fruit are exempt as part of “canning”; 
the basis of the exemption is that the 
byproduct operations, performed as a 
continuous series of operations commenc- 
ing with separation of the portions of 
the whole fruit, consititute “first process- 
ing” of the fresh fruit within the mean- 
ing of section 7 (c). The fact that the 
initial processing operation on the whole 
fruit is also a part of the canning” proc- 
ess performed on the main portions does 
not affect this result. 


(2) Processing performed in more 
than one place of employment. Where 
first processing operations are performed 
at one place of employment on a com- 
modity named in section 7 (c), and fur- 
ther processoing operations on the proc- 
essed commodity are then performed at 
another place of employment, such fur- 
ther processing operations are not part 
of the “first processing” of the named 
commodity which commenced at the first 
place of employment, but comprise a 
separate process.” Thus, where a proc- 


1McComb v. C. H. Musselman & Co., 74 F. 
Supp. 185, affirmed 167 F. 2d 918; Sugar Creek 
Creamery Co. v. Walker, 187 S. W. 2d 178 (Sup. 
Ct. Ark.); Shain v. Armour & Co., 50 F. Supp. 
907 (W. D. Ky.); Walling v. Bridgeman-Russell 
Co., 2 W. H. Cases 785 (D. Minn.). 

2 Walling v. Bridgeman-Russel Co., 2 W. H. 
Cases 785; Shain v. Armour & Co., 50 F. Supp. 
207; Abram v. San Joaquin Cotton Oil Co., 46 F. 
Supp. 969. See also Sugar Creek Creamery Co. v. 
Walker, 187 S. W. 2d 178 (Ark. Sup. Ct.). Con- 
tra, McComb v. Hunt Foods, 167 F. 2d 905 (this 
opinion does not appear to be in accord with the 
general principles applicable to construction of 
exemptions under the Fair Labor Standards Act). 
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essor makes pomace from apple peels 
and cores in a place of employment other 
than the place where the rocessor starts 
with whole apples, or where the proces- 
sor purchases apple peels and cores from 
others, the section 7 (c) exemption will 
not be applicable to his employees en- 
gaged in the operations on these peels 
and cores. Similarly, where citrus waste 
is processed in a place of employment 
other than the one where the fresh fruit 
is processed, or where citrus waste is 
purchased, the processing of the waste 
is not within the section 7 (c) exemp- 
tion. However, such separate processing 
performed in a second place of employ- 
ment, viewed separately, can be exempt 
“first processing” but only if the opera- 
tions in the second place of employment 
are themselves “first processing” of a 
commodity named in section 7 (c). Illus- 
trative of this principle is the situation 
where a processor is engaged in separat- 
ing milk, a named commodity, into skim- 
med milk and cream in one place of 
employment and is engaged in making 
powdered milk from such skimmed milk, 
also a named commodity, in another 
place of employment. See also subpara- 
graph (3) of this paragraph.) 


(3) Edible portions of fresh fruits or 
vegetables. The edible portions of fresh 
fruits or vegetables are considered to 
be fresh fruits or vegetables for pur- 
poses of section 7 (c), even though they 
have been subjected to an operation such 
as peeling, shelling, coring, or slicing so 
long as the whole fruit or vegetable or 
any severed parts thereof remain raw, 
perishable and recognizable in the com- 
mon understanding as fresh fruits ir 
vegetables. If a whole fresh fruit or 
vegetable has been thus processed in one 
establishment, the peeling, shelling, cor- 
ing or slicing will be considered a “first 
processing” operation. If the peeled, 
shelled, cored or sliced portions of the 
fresh fruit or vegetable, which are raw, 
perishable and recognizable in the com- 
mon understanding as fresh fruits or 
vegetables, are then shipped to another 
establishment, these edible portions will 
be considered to be “‘fresh fruits or vege- 
tables” and may themselves be “first 
processed” in the second establishment. 
On the other hand, if peels, shells, or 
cores produced by the processing opera- 
tions in the first establishment are ship- 
ped to another establishment, processing 
operations performed in the second estab- 
lishment on these peels, shells and cores 
will not be considered first processing 
operations on “fresh fruits or vege- 
tables” and will not be exempt under sec- 
tion 7 (c). (See subparagraph (2) of 
this paragraph.) Such byproduct opera- 
tions, which are performed at a place of 
employment other than the one where the 
“first processing” of the fresh fruit or 
vegetable takes place, are not considered 
within the scope of the exemption. 


For example, where peas are shelled 
(vined) or green beans are trimmed and 
cut into pieces in one establishment, and 
the raw peas or beans sent to another 
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establishment for freezing, the exemp- 
tion can apply to the freezing operations 
in the second establishment as well as 
to the operations in the first establish- 
ment. 


(c) Nonperishable commodities. The 
principles stated in subparagraphs (1) 
and (2) of paragraph (b) will apply, 
with appropriate adaptation, to the first 
processing of other agricultural or horti- 
cultural commodities referred to in sec- 
tion 7 (c), regardless of whether they 
are perishable. This means that the 
“first processing” of such a commodity 
will include operations on either a main 
or a branch processing line, with respect 
to either a primary product or a by- 
product (up to the end point for exempt 
first processing of such commodity), pro- 
vided such operations are part of a con- 
tinuous series of operations starting 
with the initial processing operation on 
the named commodity and are all per- 
formed in the same place of employment. 


(d) Earlier interpretations super- 
seded. To the extent that prior general 
or specific interpretations contained in 
Interpretative Bulletin No. 14, in re- 
leases, in opinion letters, or in other 
statements issued with respect to the 
meaning and application of “first proc- 
essing” under section 7 (c) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, are inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples above stated, they are rescinded 
and withdrawn. 


§ 780.52 Shelling corn. (a) The shell 
ing of corn constitutes “preparing in 
their raw or natural state” within the 
meaning of section 13 (a) (10) and not 
“first processing” within the meaning of 
section 7 (c). 


(b) Shelled corn is an agricultural 
commodity for the purpose of section 13 
(a) (10) and section 7 (c), no matter 
where it is shelled. 


(c) The “corn” referred to in this sec- 
tion is corn such as is used for feed, seed, 
or industrial uses, the kernels of which 
are in the hard or dry state, as distin- 
guished from corn harvested as a perish- 
able fresh vegetable while the kernels 
are soft, to be prepared for human con- 
sumption as “corn on the cob” or as can- 
ned or frozen corn. 


(d) All prior interpretations concern- 
ing the shelling of corn under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 19388, as 
amended, contained in Interpretative 
Bulletin No. 14, dated December 1940, 
and in any other releases, statements, 
rulings or opinion letters issued by the 
Department of Labor are, to the extent 
that they are inconsistent or in conflict 
with paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) of 
this section, hereby rescinded and with- 
drawn. 


Signed at Washington, D. C., this 26th 
day of August, 1952. 
F. GRANVILLE GRIMES, JR., 


Acting Administrator, 
Wage and Hour Division. 
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RUTGERS TO EXPAND 
QUALITY CONTROL PROGRAM 


In a move to increase the scope and 
nature of quality control programs at 
Rutgers University and to expand its 
values for New Jersey industry, E. H. 
MacNiece, Director of Quality Control 
for Johnson & Johnson has been made 
chairman of a new Industry-University 
Committee for Quality Control. Com- 
posed of prominent industrial and scien- 
tific figures in the Metropolitan area, 
the committee will act in an advisory 
capacity. 


Under the direction of Mr. MacNiece, 
this Industry-University Committee has 
undertaken several long-range programs. 
It is beginning with an increase in the 
Rutgers faculty in quality control and 
applied statistics; is expanding the Uni- 
versity program to include a Master’s 
Degree in Quality Control; and is pro- 
viding extension courses in quality con- 
trol and conferences and seminars on the 
subject for industrial executives. 


In connection with these goals, Dr. 
Mason E. Wescott, formerly of North- 
western University and editor of Jndus- 
trial Quality Control, has been appointed 
as Professor of Applied Statistics, and 
Frank N. Gryna, formerly of New York 
University, as Assistant Professor of 
Applied Statistics. 


PLANT MAINTENANCE 
CONFERENCE AND SHOW 


Sixty-six separate sessions on main- 
tenance problems, by far the most ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject ever 
undertaken, have been scheduled for the 
Plant Maintenance Conference, which 
will be held at the Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, January 19-22, inclusive. 


The sessions, twice the number con- 
ducted last year, will take place concur- 
rently with the Plant Maintenance Show. 
Included in the discussions will be three 
panels, 16 sectional conferences, 42 
roundtables, four plant tours and a ban- 
quet. Maintenance problems in 11 in- 
dustries, including food processing and 
packaging, will come in for special 
discussions. 


The exposition is expected to be al- 
most 75 percent larger than in 1952 and 
will cover an area of 110,000 square feet. 
It will have almost four times the num- 
ber of exhibiting companies and cover 
about six times the area of the first show 
held in 1950. Virtually every type of 
equipment needed for maintenance oper- 
ations will be on display. A number of 
companies will have huge exhibits cover- 
ing more than 3,000 square feet. 


Advance registration cards and hotel 
information may be obtained from Clapp 
& Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, New York. 
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HOUSE SUCCEEDS HOBART 
IN NORTHWEST CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION POST 


Thomas B. House has been employed 
by the Northwest Canners Associaiton as 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer to take 
the place left vacant by A. L. Hobart, 
who resigned to accept employment as 
Assistant Sales Manager with Yakima 
County Horticultural Union. Mr. House 
is a graduate of Oregon State College 
and majored in Business Administration. 
He has had two years advertising, public 
relations and publicity experience. He 
served in World War II and has just 
been released from a second call to duty 
with the Air Force. 


NATIONAL TUNA WEEK 


National Tuna Week, a hard hitting 
promotion designed to give a big push to 
canned tuna sales, will be held November 
6 to 15 under the sponsorship of the 
Tuna Research Foundation. 

Display material, consisting of posters 
and shelf talkers, will be distributed to 
retail food outlets in early October. 

Newspapers, magazines, radio, televi- 
sion and the trade press will be used 
to publicize National Tuna Week, the 
first nationwide promotion of canned 
tuna. The Tuna Research Foundation 
represents California tuna packers, who 
can more than 90 per cent of the tuna 
caught by American fishermen. 


ADDS NEW SUPER 


Lucky Stores, Inc., San Leandro, Cali- 
fornia, has just opened its 87th retail 
unit, a large modern super located in 
Sacramento. 


PAC SPONSORS 
DESIGN COMPETITION 


The Packaging Association of Canada, 
through its Package Design Committee, 
Is currently sponsoring Canada’s first 
competition in consumer package and in- 
dustrial container design. Both com- 
peti‘'ons are open to all Canadian manu- 
fact ‘rers, regardless .of their member- 
ship in the Association. They will lead 
to tue first All-Canadian Awards for de- 
sign and production of packages and 
containers used either for merchandising 
proc.cts off the retail shelf or for ship- 
Ping Canada’s manufactures anywhere 
in Canada or throughout the world. 

Tle Consumer Package competition is 
heac ! by W. K. Young, Supervisor of 
Paci Research, The Steel Company 
of C.nada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. The 
Com) etition in Industrial Container De- 
Sign is led by J. Burthis Phillips, Indus- 
trial Engineer, Canadian Carborundum 
Company, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
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W. D. “DAVE” LEWIS 


DAVE LEWIS APPOINTED 
C.M.S.A. SECRETARY 


Following a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, August 26, President Hal W. 
Johnston, announced the appointment of 
W. D. “Dave” Lewis as Secretary of the 
Association. Dave succeeds the late Sam 
Gorsline, who had held the post the past 
22 years. Mr. Gorsline died on August 
22 (CT Sept. 1, 1952). 

Mr. Lewis’ appointment is effective im- 
mediately. He had been associated with 
Mr. Gorsline as Assistant since May. 
Prior to that he had been Assistant to 
the National Canners Association, con- 
cerning himself particularly with mem- 
bership, defense priorities and materials 
controls. He joined NCA in 1946 as a 
Sanitarian in the Western Branch Labo- 
ratories in San Francisco. Headquar- 
ters of CMSA will be continued in Bat- 
tle Creek. 

At the Board of Directors Meeting 
plans for the 1953 Convention and Ex- 
hibit in Chicago were discussed. Mr. 
Johnston said that exhibit space is com- 
pletely sold, and that other plans are 
well along, including the scheduling of 
the annual Dinner-Dance for Tuesday 
night, February 24. 


ELECTED DIRECTOR 


John F. Hazelton, assistant to the 
president, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors of Beatrice 
Foods Company. He is also district 
manager for Beatrice Foods in southern » 
Ohio and Indiana. 
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PRESERVERS SUPPORT 
N.C.A. DRIVE 


The National Preservers Association 
has forwarded to individual members, 
copies of factual material prepared by 
the National Canners Association, which 
outlines the actual situation with respect 
to canned foods, supplies and prices. The 
data was compiled by NCA and for- 
warded to the Association’s Legislative 
Committee, state association secretaries, 
editors, and radio networks. Purpose is 
to answer former Price Stabilizer Ar- 
nall’s charge that the release of price 
controls on processed fruits and vege- 
tables is one of the reasons for rising 
food costs. NCA hopes by this method 
to acquaint legislatures with the true 
facts, and thereby forestall any change 
in the legislature that might bring a re- 
turn of price control on the canned foods 
items now decontroled. 


PAULUS RECOVERING 
FROM FISHING ACCIDENT 


William H. Paulus of Paulus Brothers 
Packing Company, Salem, Oregon, was 
injured quite seriously when a small 
cabin cruiser in which he and two friends 
were fishing in Yakima Bay off Newport, 
Oregon, capsized. One of his companions 
was drowned and the body of the other 
has not been recovered. Mr. Paulus’ arm 
was almost torn from its socket, and he 
suffered other injuries. He was in the 
water over an hour before being washed 
up on the shore, when he was taken to 
the hospital. 


ALMA CANNING COMPANY 
CHANGES 


O. P. Hall, General Manager of the 
Alma Canning Company, Alma, Arkan- 
sas, has announced a partial change in 
ownership of that canning firm. Before 
the stock transaction ownership of the 
firm was in the hands of about a dozen 
persons. 50 percent of the paper is now 
held by two local men, Everett Biggs, 
and Mr. Hall, both of. whom are active 
in the canning company, and both of 
whom have sold their interest in the 
Good Canning Company of Fort Smith. 
The remainder of the stock is held by 
two Fort Smith attorneys, Olin Barton, 
and D. C. Hardin. 

Frank Kimmel, who has been in the 
canning business for more than 20 years, 
and formerly owned the Coweta Canning 
plant, will assist Mr. Hall in the sales 
end of the business, and Mr. Biggs in the 
purchase of raw products for the Alma 
plant. 

Peak capacity of:the plant is about 2 
million cases a year. It is known as one 
of the largest and most modern spinach 
canning plants in the country, 
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NEWS IN EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


CANADIAN OUTLET 
FOR STANGE SEASONINGS 


Frank E. Pemberton, priminent figure 
in the Canadian food processing field, 
has announced the formation of Stange- 
Pemberton, Limited, . . . a new Canadian 
company which will manufacture and 
distribute products of the Wm. J. Stange 
Company, leading manufacturer of food 
seasonings and food colors in the United 
States since 1904. 

According to Pemberton, Executive 
Vice-President and Managing Director 
of the new company, Stange-Pemberton 
Limited will bring to Canadian meat 
packers and food processors and canners 
—for the first time—the Stange Cream 
of Spice Seasonings . .. N.D.G.A. Anti- 
oxidant and Peacock , Brand Certified 
Food Colors which have. made Stange 
one of the most famous names in the 
food: packing and processing industry. 

The manufacturing operation and of- 
ffices of Stange-Pemberton, Limited lo- 
cated in New Toronto, Canada will pro- 
vide fast and efficient service to all 
Canadian customers. Under Frank Pem- 
berton and staffed entirely by Canadian 
personnel, this new company will make 
available to the Food Industry the serv- 
ice of trained food technicians for assis- 
tance in food seasoning problems and in 
the development of new products. Ac- 
cording to Pemberton, Stange-Pember- 
ton, Limited will not only produce stand- 
ard blends in seasonings and food color- 
ings . .. but will formulate special 
“Tailor-Made” blends for Canadian 
companies. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS TO BUY 
DODGE & OLCOTT 


National Distillers Products Corpora- 
tion announces it has entered into a con- 
tract covering the sale of Dodge & 
Olcott, Inc., a wholly-owned subsidiary, 
to Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. Further de- 
tails are not immediately available. 


GALLAGHER HEADS BALL BROS. 
MARKETING RESEARCH 


James L. Knipe, vice-president and 
general sales manager, has announced 
the appointment of T. Stanley Gallagher 
of New York, as director of marketing 
research for Ball Brothers Company. 

Mr. Gallagher joined the Muncie firm 
following a four-year association with 
the Daystrom Furniture Division, Day- 
strom, Inc., Chicago and New York, as 
market research manager. 

A native of Philadelphia, Mr. Galla- 
gher is a graduate of Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania. Before his 
association with Daystrom he was a mar- 
keting specialist first for a New York 
advertising agency and later for a firm 
of management engineers in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Gallagher, Mr. Knipe said, as- 
sumed complete charge of the company’s 
sales research section for the develop- 
ment of broader markets for present 
products and markets for new products. 


BARRY-WEHMILLER’S 
NEW YORK OFFICE MOVED 


The New York Sales Office of the 
Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Company, 
formerly located at 652 Hudson Street, 
has been moved to 103 Park Avenue. 

The office is staffed by Mr. E. King 
Graves, Assistant Sales Manager, Mr. 
Paul H. Spelbrink and Mr. Chet K. 
Ferns, Eastern District Representatives 
and Mr. Vince Anania, Office Manager. 
All manufacturing will be done at the 
St. Louis factory. 


JOHNSON REJOINS BLISS 


Roland H. Johnson, former Sales Man- 
ager of the E. W. Bliss Company’s Can 
Making Machinery Division, has rejoined 
the firm in an executive capacity, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by Bliss 
President, Howard U. Herrick. 


NEW CANCO 
MILK CONTAINER PLANT 


American Can Company’s newest fibre 
milk container manufacturing unit was 
formally set in operation at Portland, 
Oregon, Friday, August 22. 

C. W. Roberts, vice president in charge 
of the Pacific division, declared that 
“this latest addition to the company’s 
manufacturing facilities, designed to 
supply millions of fibre milk containers 
annually to dairies throughout the 
Northwest, brings expenditures in 
Canco’s total postwar modernization and 
expansion program in this country, 
Canada and Hawaii to $184,000,000.” 


The American Can executive made the 
statement at formal opening ceremonies 
at which state and local officials, business 
leaders and top Canco executives, led by 
Governor Douglas McKay of Oregon, 
formally set the high-speed milk con- 
tainer-making lines in operation. 


R. F. Hepenstal, of New York, vice 
president in charge of mariufacturing, 
speaking at a luncheon following the 
official plant opening ceremonies, said the 
milk container was still another example 
of Canco’s policy of developing contain- 
ers to meet the special requirements of 
industry and the public. 


As an example of the company’s policy 
of making its products available in ade- 
quate volume when needed, he cited the 
company’s experience during the recent 
steel strike and threatened shortage of 
tinplate. 

“Months before the strike began, 
Canco made the largest investment in the 
company’s history in inventories of fin- 
ished products, work in progress and 
raw materials to the full extent per- 
mitted under government inventory 
regulations,” he explained. 


“As a result of this planning and in- 
vestment we are again able to say that 
none of this company’s customers has 
sustained a loss of perishable foods by 
reason of Canco’s failure to fulfill its 
container commitments,’ Mr. Hepenstal 
concluded. 


Everybody’s Happy as the Stange-Pemberton, Ltd. Company is 
formed. Shown in the photo are, left to right: W. B. Durling, 
President; C. A. Wood, Vice-President of the William J. Stange 
Company, and Frank E. Pemberton, Executive Vice-President and 
Managing Director of the new Canadian company. Stange-Pem- 
berton, Ltd., will manufacture and distribute to Canadian food 
processors the famous Stange Cream of Spice Seasonings, 
N.D.G.A. Antioxidant and Peacock Brand Certified Food Colors. 
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Broccoli packed by Draper Foods, 
Inc., at Milford, Delaware. “Summer 
Garden” Asparagus packed by Draper 
Brothers at Frederica, Delaware. 
Crown Cans are used for both. 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers 


Mother knows best that her folks appreciate “something different” in 
the way of vegetables at dinner. That’s why she puts new pep in her 
menus by serving Draper’s Broccoli often. She’s assured of delicious 
flavor every time, because only garden-fresh Broccoli of uniform per- 
fection qualifies for the Draper pack. And how she likes the con- 
venience of “No Cooking Smell In The House” and the economy of 
“No Waste!” 

Broccoli is one of many “hard-to-pack” products which are suc- 
cessfully packed in Crown Cans, with competent technical assistance 
from Crown Service. Helping canners “do the difficult” is nothing 
new to us. What may we do for you? Just get in touch with any 
Crown Sales Representative. 


Division of 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Chicago, Orlando, New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Boston 
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WASHINGTON 


U.S.D.A. FAILS TO GET 
CANNED PEACHES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reported last week that no purchases of 
canned peaches were made under an- 
nouncement FV-189. In this announce- 
ment, issued July 31, the Department 
said that it would consider offers on 
August 25 for the sale of 1952-pack can- 
ned peaches for use in the National 
School Lunch Program. 


Offers were received from 12 proces- 
sors in California and 1 in Oregon. How- 
ever, since acceptable offers were not 
sufficient for proper distribution, under 
this program, no purchases were made. 


REDUCED BUDGET 
FORCES W.S.B. CURTAILMENT 


W.S.B. Chairman Archibald Cox has 
announced that the information and ad- 
visory services performed for the Wage 
Stabilization Board by the Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor will be terminated effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1952. 


In a letter to F. Granville Grimes, Jr., 
Wage-Hour Acting Administrator, Mr. 
Cox said the move was necessary to 
“achieve the economies forced upon the 
Wage Stabilization Board by the reduced 
budget authorized by Congressional ap- 
propriations.” 


Under the recent Congressional cut in 
appropriations for Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agencies, the W.S.B. budget was 
reduced to $9,600,000 as against esti- 
mated requirements of $14,250,000 for 
the 10 months ending April 30, 1953. The 
newly amended Defense Production Act 
extends Wage-Price Controls until that 
date. 


After October 1 all petitions for wage 
adjustments (WSB Form 100), requests 
for rulings and interpretations (Form 
WS-1) letters of general inquiry and re- 
quests for forms, regulations or printed 
matter must be sent to the 14 W.S.B. 
Regional Offices rather than to the Wage 
and Hour Field Offices. 


Similarly, employer and union repre- 
sentatives who want advice on wage 
stabilization matters through telephone 
calls or interviews should contact W.S.B. 
Regional Offices or field representatives 
which W.S.B. will maintain in certain 
key cities. Wage-Hour personnel no 
longer will be available for such con- 
tacts. Investigations to determine com- 
pliance with wage stabilization policies 
will continue to be made by Wage-Hour 
investigators. 


Requests for approval of health, wel- 
fare and pension plans are to be sent to 
the National Wage Stabilization Board 
in Washington, as in the past. 
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The Wage Stabilization Board now 
will concentrate its contacts with the 
public in its regional offices. To the ex- 
tent that the budget will maintain field 
representatives in a number of major 
cities where the wage stabilization work- 
load is heavy or which are geographic- 
ally far distant from WSB Regional 
Offices. These WSB field representatives 
probably will have their headquarters in 
the Wage-Hour offices in the various 
cities. 

Wage stabilization services of the 
Wage-Hour division have been available 
in the past year in nearly 100 cities. 
These services included answering ap- 
proximately 1,240,000 inquiries from 
management and labor representatives 
on wage stabilization matters and issu- 
ance of over 20,000 written interpreta- 
tions. 


EMERGENCY FOOD SERVICE 
SET UP IN NEW YORK 


The formation of an Emergency Food 
Supply Service to assure a continuous 
supply of food to New York State’s 15,- 
000,000 people after an atomic attack, 
was announced September 3, by Lt. Gen. 
C. R. Huebner, Director, NY State Civil 
Defense Commission. 

Gen. Huebner also announced that C. 
Chester DuMond, NY State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Markets, 
whose department will serve as the Em- 
ergency Food Supply arm of the State 
Civil Defense, has designated Francis 
Smith of Newark, N. Y. to serve on the 
staff of the NY State Civil Defense Com- 
mission, as director of the above new 
service. 

In an Information Circular (No. 34) 
to all local CD directors, Gen. Huebner 
requested the immediate appointment of 
a local Food Supply Officer, where one 
has not yet been appointed, who will plan 
for the continued distribution of food 
in his area during an emergency. Indus- 
try committees will be formed in local 
areas to assure that all available com- 
mercial channels of NY State’s vast and 
complex food distribution system may be 
utilized to the fullest extent after an 
attack. 


CANNED POULTRY—JULY 1952 


The quantity of poultry canned or 
used in canning during July totaled 15,- 
354,000 pounds, compared with 12,325,- 
000 pounds during July last year and 
the 1946-50 average of 9,398,000 pounds, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports. 

The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal Inspection during July totaled 
62,685,000 pounds, compared with 51,- 
016,000 pounds during July last year. 
Of the quantity inspected this year, 14,- 
766,000 pounds were for canning and 
47,919,000 pounds were eviscerated for 
sale. Of the quantity inspected during 
July last year, 11,938,000 pounds were 
for canning and 39,078,000 pounds were 
eviscerated for sale. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


WEISMAN INSPECTS 
HUNT PROPERTIES 


Frederick R. Weisman, president of 
Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, California, 
was a recent visitor at San Francisco 
and Hayward on an inspection tour of 
the company’s properties. Special atten- 
tion was paid the expansion program at 
Hayward. Work is under way here on 
the first half of a warehouse which, 
when completed will, with existing build- 
ings, cover almost 13 acres. This will 
be the largest cannery warehouse opera- 
tion in the world, it is believed. Cost of 
the first half of the project will exceed 
one million dollars. Announcement has 
been made of the retirement of Howard 
Flynn, Hunt sales representative in 
Northern California for the past five 
years and who has rounded out 25 years 
of service with the firm. 


HICKMOTT CANNING 
CELEBRATING 


The Hickmott Canning Co., Antioch, 
California, is this year celebrating its 
sixtieth year in business and executives 
are receiving congratulations for the 
part played by the firm in the early days 
of the canning industry. R. Hickmott 
built the first asparagus cannery in 1892 
on Bouldin Island, California, equipment 
being set up under willow trees without 
any buildings. A little later a structure 
was completed which seemed quite large 
at the time. This building was destroyed 
by fire in 1920 and was replaced in 1921 
by a concrete building at Antioch. This 
is now regarded as one of the most mod- 
ern plants of its size in the State. 


In 1900 the Hickmott Canning Co. 
shipped from California the first train- 
load of asparagus, consisting of 20 cars, 
to the New York market. The aspara- 
gus pack has since been augmented by 
Lovell peaches, Elberta peaches, apricots, 
a full line of tomato products, fruit nec- 
tars and fruit concentrates. And the 
firm is one of the few canners in Cali- 
fornia of shad and shad roe. 

Parrott & Co., a pioneer San Fran- 
cisco firm, are the exclusive selling 
agents. 


GEORGE S. BEACH 


George S. Beach, traffic manager of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, San Francisco, 
California, died in an Oakland hospital 
August 25 after an illness of two months. 
He was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsy]- 
vania 64 years ago and served with the 
U. S. Navy as an ensign during World 
War I. He joined Libby, McNeill & 
Libby in 1919. Surviving are his wife, 
Vida; a daughter, Margaret Reuber, of 
Oakland, and a son, George W. Beach, 
of Sacramento, supervisor of standards 
in cost control for Libby, MeNeill & 
Libby. 
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NEW TEST KITCHEN FOR 
HINES-PARK 


At Hines-Park Foods, Inc., new head- 
quarters at Ithaca, New York, when they 
say they’ve put in everything including 
the kitchen sink, they mean just that. 

Included in the new headquarters 
building of the Duncan Hines brand 
licensing firm is a complete, modern test 
kitchen and quality control facilities for 
testing any of the 160 different food 
products bearing the Duncan Hines label 
or for checking on any new food product 
which might be under consideration for 
the Dunean Hines label. 

Evan Reicheldorfer, formerly of India- 
napolis, Indiana, quality control author- 
ity and close associate of gourmet Dun- 
can Hines, is in charge of the test 
kitchen and quality control operations, 
he has moved his headquarters to Ithaca. 


Under his supervision final equipment 
was installed in the new facilities, and 
testing and checking has been underway 
at the headquarters for the past month. 


The test kitchen is complete with said 
kitchen sink, dining nook, food freezer, 
refrigerator, electric range, garbage 
disposal, dishwasher, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen radio and every type of cooking 
utensil and equipment which would nor- 
mally be used for food preparation in 
the home. In addition, the quality con- 
trol laboratory is used for necessary on- 
the-spot checking of the quality of all 
Duncan Hines brand foods. 


Samples of the various products on the 
market are kept on hand, and new ship- 
ments of products spot-purchased by 
Hines-Park field men at various points 
throughout the country are thoroughly 
tested and checked by Reicheldorfer as 
they are received. 


In addition, Reicheldorfer develops 
and adapts recipes for the various Dun- 
can Hines food products under actual 
home kitchen conditions. 


NEW CHAIN BELT DISTRIBUTOR 


Chain Belt Company has announced 
the appointment of Valley Foundry & 
Machine Works, 2718 East Avenue, 
Fresno 17, California, as a distributor 
for merchandise products of the Chain 
and Transmission Division, Conveyor 
and Process Equipment and Baldwin- 
Duckworth Divisions of the Company. 


FRUIT SPREAD PRODUCTION 
DECLINES 
(Continued from Page 8) 


cent of the cooperating firms’ reported 
total glass pack in 1950, but only 78.3 
per cent, in 1951; jellies packed in one- 
pound glasses accounted for 7.3 per cent 
of the total in 1950, but only 4.2 per 
cent in 1951. 

In the 1951 operations of these re- 
porting firms, 49.5 per cent of glass 


packed preserves and jams was in 
glasses of less than one-pound capacity, 
while in 1950 only 41.2 per cent was in 
this size. In sizes of over one pound, the 
proportion rose from 17.9 per cent in 
1950 to 21.9 per cent in 1951. One pound 
glasses accounted for only 28.6 per cent 
of the glass pack of preserves and jams 
in 1951, whereas in 1950 the proportion 
was 40.9 per cent. 


In glass-packed fruit butters the pro- 
portion in sizes over one-pound contin- 
ued high, although here, too, the trend 
to smaller sizes was apparent. In 1950, 
fruit butters packed in glasses of over 
one-pound capacity made up 85.9 per 
cent of the total glass pack. In 1951, 
this proportion had declined to 78.1 per 
cent. The proportion packed in one- 
pound glasses increased from 3.8 per 
cent in 1950 to 6.7 per cent in 1951. The 
proportion in glasses of under one 
pound, increased from 10.3 per cent in 
1950 to 15.2 per cent in 1951. 


Over one-half of the entire glass pack 
of marmalades continued to be sold in 
one-pound containers. In 1951, however, 
the proportion in one-pound glasses was 
52.9 per cent, while in 1950 this propor- 
tion was 62.3 per cent. The proportion 
of glass-packed marmalades in sizes 
under one pound was 24.9 per cent in 
1951 and 18.0 per cent in 1950. In sizes 
over one pound, the proportion was 22.2 
per cent in 1951 and 19.7 per cent in 
1950. 


Robins D tor MODERN FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 


Robins Wy for COMPETENT SERVICE ON MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS 


Robins for EXPERIENCED GUIDANCE ON EFFICIENT OPERATION 


Robins & tor souRcE OF SUPPLY 


Robins Wy for THE MOST COMPLETE LINES OF EQUIPMENT, 
| ACCESSORIES AND SUPPLIES EVER OFFERED 


PHONE, WRITE, WIRE, OR SEE YOUR ROBINS REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
YOUR COPY OF ROBINS’ CATALOG--over 250 pages of every type 


of equipment for better operation. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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AND COMPANY, INC. 


CORN 
PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 
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CUTTERS HUSKERS 
) SHAKERS 

-SILKERS » TRIMMERS 
WASHERS FILLERS 
RETORTS: + HOISTS 

EXHAUSTERS 

BRINE TANKS 
ROD SHAKER 
CREMAKER AND 
FEEDER 
MACERATOR 
SANITARY MIXER 
SUCCULOMETER 


Wherever y0u look... 


You / see ROBINS/ 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


BEANS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 2— Baby 
Lima Beans: Crop has been harvested 
in both states. The late fields have a 
good bloom at this time, fields are gen- 
erally still disease-free, though downy 
mildew was reported the first time at 
Clayton, Delaware during the week. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Aug. 29—Green & 
Wax Beans: Up to this time we packed 
exactly 12 percent of the cut green beans 
as compared to this same time last year. 
So that is a good example of just how 
short this crop has been so far, with very 
little better prospects for any sizable 
later pack. The extent of our packing 
on cut wax beans this year was limited 
to one day only. , 


SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR., Aug. 27—-Green & 
Wax Beans: Now canning and expect to 
continue operations for the next four 
weeks. 


CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 2 — Sweet 
Corn: Picking is still going on in all 
major canning sections, but on account 
of the recent high winds, the harvesting 
problem will be a more difficult one 
wherever stalks were blown down. 


SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR., Aug. 27 — Corn: 
Now canning and expect operations to 
continue for the next four weeks. The 
quality of our pack is running good. In 
fact, to date we have not canned one case 
that is not fancy. Weather is still very 
hot here and the corn is maturing fast, 
and it will depend entirely upon our abil- 
ity to secure sufficient labor to continue 
our operations at top capacity in order 
to continue the pack of fancy corn. 


HANOVER, PA., Sept. 1— Sweet Corn: 
Crop to date has just about lived up to 
its expectations of being the best crop 
we’ve had for several years. Corn has 


come in in a fairly steady flow, and only 
once have we found it necessary to move 
any corn from one plant to another for 
processing. 


MADISON, WIs., Aug. 28—Corn: Yields 
averaging three tons per acre or better 
are reported quite generally by Wiscon- 
sin canners. Quality has been excellent. 
Abandoned acreage from water damage 
is running higher than early estimates. 
Ears have been free from borer and ear- 
worm damage so far, but infestations 
are likely in corn to be harvested in an- 
other ten days. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 2 — Toma- 
toes: Harvest continued in all sections 
during the week, but volume moving to 
canners again was lighter than normal. 
In Washington County, fields appear to 
be in better condition than elsewhere in 
the two state area. Cracked and small 
sized fruits have been very common this 
season. At this time it is difficult to 
measure the effect that the recent heavy 
rains in Central Maryland will have 
on the crop. 


FOWLERTON, IND., Sept. 1—Tomatoes: 
The situation has taken another turn for 
the worse and in talks with California 
packers, including the largest, the advice 
on California is about 70 percent acreage 
as compared to last year, with between 
10 and 11 ton production, which should 
give California about 50 precent of the 
tomatoes they had last year. The Cen- 
tral States situation is about 25 percent 
less acreage and a condition of not to 
exceed 60 percent in production and pos- 
sibly less, as above 80 percent of the 
packers have not started to operate yet. 
In regard to Ohio and Pennsylvania, pos- 
sibly an increase of 5 percent acreage 
with a decrease of 40 percent in tonnage. 
New York and New Jersey have about 
10 percent less acreage and between 30 
and 40 percent less tonnage per acre. 
The Tri-States have a final acreage of 
about 80 percent of last year, and avail- 


able tonnage on the planted acreage 
about 50 percent of last year. This will 
make California down 50 percent, the 
Central States down 50 to 60 percent, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania down about 45 
percent, New York and New Jersey down 
about 45 percent, Tri-States down 50 to 
55 percent. The above figures as com- 
pared to 1951. Considering the possibil- 
ity for a betterment, there can be no 
betterment in the Tri-States, as the big 
end of the packing season is over, or 
will be in the next 10 days to 2 weeks. 
Should the other districts improve 10 
percent, that would still leave a tremen- 
dous shortage. 


HARTFORD CITY, IND., Sept. 1— Toma- 
toes: None packed in August. Prospects 
average, with late fall. Year ago we 
had 38 percent if our pack completed. 
This year we have run four half days 
in August. 85 percent behind 1951. 


PORT ELIZABETH, N. J., Aug. 29—Toma- 
toes: Our intake has been curtailed by 
about 50 percent. This was due to ad- 
verse growing conditions. Quality of 
tomatoes is very poor and it has been 
most difficult at all times to obtain suf- 
ficient produce to operate. The cost has 
risen steadily and at times gotten to pro- 
hibitive levels. Operation will have to be 
suspended shortly because of lack of raw 
material. 


VINCENTOWN, N. J., Aug. 28 — Toma- 
toes: Our new F,2 Hybrids are giving us 
astounding production on our company 
acreage this year. Production per acre 
on these has exceeded eight times the 
production per acre of standard vari- 
eties. New Jersey has been badly hurt 
by a combination of excessive tempera- 
tures, followed by 10 inches of rain in 20 
days. With it all we expect to produce 
80 percent of a normal crop. 


HANOVER, PA., Sept. 1— Tomatoes: 
Everyone has been concerned with the 
poor grades received through August 22. 
It is too early to make many predictions, 
except to say that the average tonnage 
per acre will fall considerably below 
last year’s 10.85 tons per acre. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Monsanto representative explains the 
wonders of “Krilium”, the sensational 
soil conditioner, to 250 seedsmen of the 
St. Louis area. Meeting was called by the 
Corneli Seed Company, distributors of 
the new product. 
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VERADALE, WASH., Aug. 26—Tomatoes: 
As far as we can see right now, the crop 
this year is practically the same as it 
was last year. 


FRUIT 
DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 2 — Ap- 
ples: The crop continues to look good in 


Western Maryland. Red Delicious and 
Jonathan have colored well. Sizing of 
these varieties during the past week 
appears about normal. More Stayman 
cracking has been reported from Central 
Maryland orchards. 


st. JOHNS, MICH., Aug. 19—Apples: 
The heavy growing area of Southwest- 
ern Michigan is very light set this year. 
This, along with about 50 to 70 percent 
of crop in all other commercial areas, 
means processors will be forced to pay 
almost double for the processing apples 
available. The juice and sauce pack will 
be much lighter in this State this season. 
Crop will harvest about 10 days earlier 
this year. 


HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y., Aug. 27—Con- 
cord Grapes: Yield appears to be about 
the same as last season, perhaps a little 
less. The season will be quite a bit 
earlier than usual. We are looking for 
an excellent quality this year. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 2— Pep- 
pers: Harvested in considerable volume 
during the week. 


HOLLAND, MICH., Aug. 23—Cucumbers 
for Pickling: Acreage 100 percent; 
yield 110 percent or better. Crop ap- 
pears very good with 15 percent hurt by 
drowning. Not a serious loss since some 
losses are calculated. 


Cabbage: Acreage 90 percent; yield 90 
percent. 


VERADALE, WASH., Aug. 26—Pumpkin: 


CORNELI MEETING 
ON KRILIUM 


250 Seedsmen and Nurserymen at- 
tended a meeting put on by Corneli Seed 
Company in St. Louis last month to give 
Corneli’s St. Louis customers the latest 
information about Monsanto’s_ sensa- 
tional soil conditioner Krilium and the 
new formulation Loamaker. 


Bob Ehrhardt, Manager of St. Louis 
District for Monsanto explained and 
demonstrated Krilium answered 
questions asked by the _ interested 
audience. 


Crop is equal to last year’s crop. 

This was the first of a series of meet- 
ings that will be put on all over the 
country by Monsanto’s distributors of 
Krilium and Loamaker. 


MADISON, WIS., Aug. 28—Beets: Re- 
ported in several areas to be only 60 
percent of normal crop. Sizes have been 
small and growth is slow. 

Carrots: Reported in several areas to 
be only 60 percent of a normal crop. 


RUPE JOINS 
PINEAPPLE GROWERS 
RUTGERS OFFERS COURSE 
IN HOW TO GROW FRUIT 


New insecticides and fungicides and 
how to select and use them to get the 
best finish on fruits will be among 
the techniques of orchard management 
stressed in this year’s short course in 
fruit growing which opens at Rutgers 
University October 13. 


Carl Rupe has been made promotion 
manager for the Pineapple Growers’ 
Association of Hawaii, which maintains 
headquarters at 215 Market St., San 
Francisco, California, the appointment 
becoming effective August 25. For the 
past 13 years he has been promotion- 
merchandising manager for the Califor- 
nia Wine Advisory Board. 


Still Packing Whole 
Instead of CHOPPED 


> SPINACH and GREENS? 


Urschel Model “J’’ Dicer 
Capacity about 5 tons per hour 


Why miss these profitable advantages? 


growing consumer swing to chopped greens because of its more 
savory, appetizing appearance and taste. 


elimination of stem identity — with chopped stems adding color 
and flavor to finished product. 


speed-up of filling operation — with filling cost on chopped greens 
estimated at about one-fourth the cost of filling whole product. 


Whiform fill easier with chopped product. 


Model “J” Dicer cuts entire plant into 4” or 12” squares. 


For complete facts send today for Urschel Bulletin, “Whole vs. Chopped Greens” 


Manufacturers of 


LABORATORIES inc. cision, hig, ens 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
cate food Product, 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Indiana, August 29, 1952 
Gentlemen: 


Our current quotations on corn and 
green beans are as follows: 


No. 3, Fey. Crem. Golden Corn 

No. 308, Fey. Wh. Knl. Golden Corn 1.70 
No. 3038, Fey. Wh. Knl. White Corn.. 1.85 
No. 303, Fey. Crem. White Corn 

No. 303, Ex. Std. Cut Green Beans... 1.45 


We have sold 80 percent of our pack 
and shipped 55 percent at the above 
prices. It seems to be a little above the 
market, but we have been selling at these 
prices since 4th of August. We think 
you have the best market news of any 
publication. At least you give us the 
impression you are trying to give the 
correct situation. 

Very truly yours, 
Signed 


THE SITUATION — Probably the 
most outstanding feature of the canned 
foods market this week, is the lack of 
offerings. Tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts’ canners in most areas are extreme- 
ly reluctant. The tomato situation con- 
tinues extremely poor, especially here in 
the East. Mr. Bob Harris, Secretary of 
the Tidewater Canners Association, re- 
ported early this week, that most all of 
the Virginia tomato canners had closed 
down last week. He estimates the crop 
at 40 percent of normal. On the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland tomato harvest- 
ing is about over, and there’s not too 
much left in Jersey or Delaware. West- 
ern Maryland, Pennsylvania and New 
York are getting better tomatoes than 
these other areas, but conditions are far 
below normal, and there’s much com- 
plaint of bootlegging. In Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, canners estimate 
that 40 to 50 percent of the contracted 
acreage is slipping away from them. 
Buyers are paying up to $56 a ton. 
That’s 75 or 80 cents a dozen for the raw 
product alone. It’s unfortunate that 
many of these illegitimate buyers repre- 
sent canners. No good can come to the 
canning industry by encouraging grow- 
ers to break their contracts. 


Wisconsin bean canners are reporting 
doing a land office business, as the Tri- 
States and the Ozarks particularly, sit 
helplessly by, and although the bean situ- 
ation in New York is looking up a little, 
the probable stock position in that area 
is far from bright, and canners in the 
Northwest are hard put to meet the de- 
mand though production is near normal. 


A definite shortage in beets and car- 
rots seems certain. The pressure is off 
of peas for the moment, except that 
many buyers would be more satisfied 
were they better covered on the smaller 
siftings. The corn pack is rolling mer- 
rily along. It promises to be the finest 
quality pack ever produced and of good 
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MARKET NEWS 


quantity. The Tri-State area is talking 
of a 25 percent reduction over last year. 
High winds of this past week end that 
knocked a lot of corn down, didn’t help 
the situation any. Canners in all areas 
are hard put to meet the demands for 
immediate shipment. 


The majority of California fruit can- 
ners are still off the market, although 
advances over openings are making their 
appearance. Florida citrus has joined 
the list of withdrawn items, as many 
canners are completely sold out, with 
others offering only certain sizes. North- 
west openings on Bartlett pears provide 
the much needed oasis in a market al- 
most completely bare of what might be 
termed good buys. At the attractive 
prices made possible by more reasonable 
grower prices, pears are scheduled to be- 
come a buyer’s favorite in the fruit line. 

In the fish line, Maine sardines are 
still dragging bottom despite continued 
poor runs of fish. There’s an undertone 
of strength in pink salmon as it becomes 
definitely apparent that supplies of this 
item will not nearly total enough to go 
around, 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyer Interest Sharpened—Many Tri-State 
Tomato Canners Withdrawn — Tri-State 
Corn Pack Reported Off—New York Bean 
Pack Improved — Peas Unchanged — Pink 
Salmon Strengthening—Sardines Up Slightly 
—Tuna Unchanged—New Jersey Blueber- 
ries And Cranberries Offered — California 
Fruits Quiet. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Sept. 4, 1952 


THE SITUATION—With prices trend- 
ing definitely higher, and the Labor 
Day vacation marking the turn into the 
fall marketing season, buyer interest in 
canned foods sharpened this week. Toma- 
toes are in good demand, and definitely 
on the short side in the East. New pack 
corn is also showing strength, green and 
wax beans are firming, and fancy sieves 
of peas are apparently on the short side, 
insofar as offerings from packers are 
concerned. In the canned fish division, 
Maine sardines are higher and a 
stronger pink salmon market is in the 
offing, as the pack continues to run sub- 
stantially below that of a year ago. West 
Coast fruits are generally strong. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors are 
beginning to moderately broaden their 
inventory position and commitments, as 
the market shows no signs of reaction 
and retail movement continues good. 
Where prices for prompt shipment stocks 
are materially over opening levels, how- 
ever, buyers are prone to give the mar- 
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ket a careful going over before taking | 
hold at the higher levels. It is expected 
that the next several weeks will clarify 
the price position to a greater degree. 


TOMATOES—Reports from the Tri- 
States note numerous shutdowns by can- 
ners, with many entirely withdrawn 
from the market. As might be expected 
under such conditions, the price position 
is a little unsettled. However, current 
market values seem well established at 
about $1.50 to $1.55 for standard 303s, 
$1.60 and up for 2s, $2.35 for 24s, and 
$8.00 for 10s, all f.o.b. canneries. Re- 
ports rom the Midwest indicate that the | 
market there has become well established 
at $1.60 minimum for standard 2s, with 
limited supplies of fancy 2s available 
at a range of $2.35 to $2.40. On 21s, 
standards hold at $2.35 and up, with 
extra standards at $2.50. On No. 10s, 
standards list at $8.00 minimum, with 
extra standards 25 cents above that fig- 
ure, all f.o.b. midwest canneries. 


CORN—Reports from the Tri-States 
indicate that canners in that area will 
do well, on an over-all basis, to make a 
pack coming up to 75 percent of last sea- 
son’s outturn.. Current quotations list 
standard crushed golden at $1.40 for 
303s, with standard wholegrain at $1.45. 
On extra standard golden, crushed lists 
at $1.50 and wholegrain at $1.55, while 
fancy is quoted at $1.65 for crushed and 
$1.70 for wholegrain. Midwest canners 
are offering 303s at $1.35-$1.40 for 
standards at $1.45-$1.50 and fancy at 
$1.55, f.o.b. canneries. 


BEANS—New York State canners re- 
port the pack outlook a little improved, 
and are quoting new pack fancy 303s at 
$1.65-$1.70 for fancy 4-sieve cut wax 
beans, with 8 sieve at $1.75-$1.80. On 
whole green beans, fancy 1 sieve list at 
$3.00, with 2-sieve at $2.75, and 3-sieve 
at $2.25. Fancy 3-sieve cut green beans 
are quoted at $1.75, all at canneries. 
Reports from the Tri-States note a 
strong market on booth green and wax 
beans, with supplies far from heavy and 
packing costs advancing. 


PEAS—There were no new develop- 
ments in peas during the week, and 
prices were without change. Buyers, 
however, continue on the look-out for 
private labels. 


PINK SALMON FIRMS—Seattle re- 
ports note a strengthening tone in pink 
salmon as pack returns continue disap- 
pointing. _ Most sellers .remain  with- 
drawn in anticipation of an opening 
basis of $20 per case on tall 1s, which 
would compare with early-season sales 
at prices below this level. Chums are 
still being offered on the basis of $16 
per case for talls, f.o.b., with the pack 
moving out well. Top grades remain 
strong. 
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MARKET NEWS 


SARDINES—lInside price on quarter 
keyless oil sardines at Maine canneries 
has now moved up to $5.95 per case—a 
20). cent advance—with other packers still 
holding at $6.25, and a number remain- 
ine withdrawn. Run of fish has con- 
tinued light. 


TUNA—Distributors are coming into 
the market for albacore as stocks are 
needed to round out depleted inventories, 
but the trade in general is waiting for a 
turn for the better in the Lightmeat 
supply position, which is still tight. 
Prices are without change. 


BLUEBERRIES — Buyers are show- 
ing some interest in New Jersey blue- 
berries which are being offered for 
prompt shipment on the basis of $2.70- 
$2.75 for 300s in heavy syrup, with 10s 
at $17.50. No. 10s in water are avail- 
able at $16.50, f.o.b. canneries. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—With holiday 
demand in the offing, distributors are de- 
voting some attention to cranberry sauce 
coverage. Offerings were reported dur- 
ing the week at $1.75 for fancy 300s and 
$11.50 for 10s, f.o.b. New Jersey can- 
neries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Buyers are 
awaiting further clarification of the sup- 
ply and price situation on cling peaches 
and cocktail, and with many canners still 
withdrawn from the market, volume of 
new business continues necessarily light. 
There is not too much buying interest in 
other California fruits at the moment, 
buyers having covered nearby wants 
fairly well on confirmations of orders 
placed on the basis of opening prices 
some time back. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Heavy Volume Of Sales And Shipments— 
Little Or No Tomatoes Packed Yet—Wis- 
consin Swamped With Bean Orders—Bulk 
Of Corn Pack Fancy—Beet Pack Running To 
Sliced — Early Cocktail Sales Good — Pear 
Cpenings Much Lower Than Last Year— 
Northwest Elberta Pack Prospects Favorable, 
Prunes Will Be Short. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 4, 1952 


SITUATION—Businesss activ- 
ity as been increasing rapidly the past 
fe\. weeks and the past week was one of 


heavy volume. Gone is the “I’ll buy it 
whe I need it attitude” as the trade are 
no\. ready and willing to step in and 
bu) Distributors are convinced that 


cro: s have really suffered in many areas, 
in ‘et, too many to be comfortable, and 
tha’ such stories to that effect have a 
rea’ foundation and are not just a sales 
tall. The buyer’s market is gone and 
the way the situation is changing it 


THE CANNING TRADE 


could turn out to be a seller’s market be- 
fore long. However, action may be slowed 
simply because so many canners are now 
withdrawn from the market for one rea- 
son or another. 


In Chicago, tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts led the parade this week although 
demand was much greater than supply 
as local canners have made ony small 
runs as this is written. Midwestern corn 
and bean canners have been hard pressed 
to both pack and ship the tremendous 
amount of early shipment instructions 
they have received. There has been no 


quibbling about prices, all the pressure 
has been for quick shipment and under 
trying circumstances the industry has 
been doing quite well. Prices on both 
new pack pears and Elberta peaches 
reached here this week and were well re- 
ceived. While it’s still too early to report 
on actual business placed, the trade are 
expetced to show little bashfulness in 
placing orders. Most Cling peach pack- 
ers are off the market and now cocktail 
canners are starting to follow suit as 
sales have been very heavy. There is 
little question that buyers are no longer 
in the drivers seat. 


Thames River Division . 
Bogota Container Division . 


Ohio Corrugated Box Division 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
will 


GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division 
Syracuse Corrugated Box Division 
Boston Corrugated Box Division 
Holyoke Corrugated Box Division 


Connecticut Corrugated Box Division . 
Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Teterboro Corrugated Box Division 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 
PORTLAND, CONN. 
BOGOTA, N. J. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
TETERBORO, N. J. 


PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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MARKET NEWS 


TOMATOES—The trade have shown 
considerable willingness to buy tomatoes 
but with little or nothing packed as yet 
local canners are reluctant to accept any 
business. Standard tomatoes have been 
in the heaviest demand and where can- 
ners can be found willing to quote they 
are asking $1.10 for ones, $1.65 to $1.70 
for 2s and $2.40 to $2.50 for 2%s. Extra 
standard tens are listed at $8.75 with no 
standards quoted. Extra standard 2s 
are offered at $1.85 to $1.95 with 24s 
at $2.65 but very little is available. 
Puree, which has been in the doldrums 
recently, is now firm at $7.00 for tens 
and 95c to $1.00 for ones and canners 
won’t trade from these figures. To add 
further strength to the local market is 
the Eastern market where standard to- 
matoes are firmly held at $1.10 for ones, 
$1.50 for 3038s, $1.65 for 2s, $2.35 for 
2%s and $7.65 for tens. In the mean- 
time, Indiana canners are offering small 
supplies of new pack juice at $1.20 for 
2s and $2.50 to $2.65 for 46 oz. The en- 
tire market is one of firmness. 


BEANS—Because of extremely poor 
growing conditions in all parts of the 
country, Wisconsin canners have been 
swamped with business from many areas 
and, in most cases, have withdrawn from 
the market. It looks like a pack of 75 
to 80 percent of normal here in the mid- 
dlewest. Standard cuts have come in for 
the most attention and are now held at 
$1.20 for 303s and $6.50 for tens with 
every indication these prices will ad- 
vance. Little or nothing is offered here 
from New York, the Tri-States or the 
Ozarks as packs in these areas have been 
badly hurt. Even in the Northwest, 
where a close to normal pack is in prog- 
ress, canners report extremely heavy 
sales and are withdrawn on the more 
popular grades and sizes. Canners will 
have the say so on beans this year. 


CORN—Midwestern corn canners are 
still in full swing on the present corn 
pack and cool weather has held lower 
grades to a minimum with the bulk of 
the pack so far grading fancy. Prices 
on fancy corn are unchanged at $1.60 
for 308s and $9.50 for tens with the 
trade buying heavily. Where lower 
grades can be found standard 303s are 
held at $1.35 to $1.40 and extra standard 
at $1.45 to $1.4742. Demand for quick 
shipment has been extremely heavy and 
canners are having difficulties keeping 
the trade satisfied. At this point, it still 
looks like an excellent corn pack in the 
making. 


BEETS AND CARROTS — Some 
southern Wisconsin canners have already 
started on the new pack of beets and are 
running heavily toward sliced where they 
can as the market is bare of this variety. 
Prices are unchanged and the outlook 
is for a pack of sixty percent which will 
keep beets short and on the firm side 
throughout the year. In fact, it appears 
prices will be higher before long. In 
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the meantime, the market is bare of car- 
rots of all varieties with the pack ex- 
pected to start in Wisconsin the latter 
part of this month. Sales will be heavy 
once new pack goods are available. 


COCKTAIL — New pack cocktail has 
been selling very well at $2.12% for 1s 
or 3808s, $3.40 for 2%s and $12.45 for 
tens, all fancy grade with choice at 
$2.0714, $3.20, and $11.65. In fact, sales 
have been so good many canners are now 
withdrawn with indications prices will 
be higher when they re-enter the market. 


BARTLETT PEARS—Northwest can- 
ners have finally agreed on a price to the 
grower, which is much lower than last 
year, and named prices which reached 
here this week. New pack fancy grade 
are offered at $1.87% for 8 oz., $2.35 for 
303s and 1s, $3.75 for 2%s and $13.00 
for tens. Choice are listed at $1.27%, 
$2.15, $3.85 and $11.75. Standards are 
quoted at $1.15, $1.90, $2.95 and $10.75. 
All of these prices are much lower than 
last year’s openings and where well re- 
ceived by the trade. Pears did not sell 
last year although present prices are ex- 
pected to start them moving off retail 
shelves in a normal manner. 


ELBERTA PEACHES — After two 
years running when they were frozen 
out, it appears Northwest canners will 
pack a normal pack of Elberta peaches 
this year. The new pack is now offered 
on the basis of $1.40 for fancy 8 oz., 
either halves or sliced, $2.35 for 1s or 
303s, $3.75 for 2%s and $13.00 for tens. 
Choice are listed at $1.25, $2.10, $3.30 
and $11.50. Canners report initial sales 
are already coming in to their satis- 
faction. 


PRUNE PLUMS —The pack in the 
Northwest has not started as yet but 
there is little doubt it will be a short one. 
The trade are pressing for prices but 
outside of one or two feelers, prices are 
still being held back. That they will be 
higher than last year is certain and it 
appears caners are thinking along the 
lines of $2.25 for fancy 2%s and $2.10 
for choice. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Continues Firm With Volume Down 
—Stabilization Fund Of Peach Marketing 
Order Cancelled—Tomato Packing Under- 
way — Pumpkin Openings — Ripe Olives 
Gaining In Sales—Tuna Firm—No Sardine 
Deliveries Yet—Salmon Pack Totals 
Rise Steadily. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 4, 1952 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market in general continues firm but vol- 
ume is down from late August and Sep- 
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tember peaks, owing to withdrawals, 
especially in California fruits. In some 
instances, especially in peaches and apri- 
cots, new lists are making an appear- 
ance, with these showing advances over 
the opening prices put out earlier. The 
canning of tomatoes is getting under 
way and an improved business on this 
line is being quite generally reported, 
With the exception of canned salmon, 
most items in canned foods have 
strengthened in price since the opening 
of the new season. Most canners are 
reporting higher operating costs than 
iast year, some of these being unfore- 
seen, especially the cost of cans. 


PEACHES—A feature of the passing 
of August was an announcement of the 
California State Department of Agricul- 
ture terminating the Stabilization Fund 
provision of the Marketing Order for 
canning and freezing cling peaches. This 
action was taken following a careful 
examination of the supply and demand 
conditions existing in the industry. It 
was found that the 1952 crop of cling 
peaches, now largely harvested, will be 
no larger than 413,000 gross tons, in- 
cluding culls; that the case yield per ton 
is below pre-season estimates, and that 
the probable pack will not exceed 13,750,- 
000 cases. Retail sales during June and 
July were greater by 29 percent than 
those during the corresponding months 
a year ago, greatly reducing stocks in 
the hands of distributors. Some canners 
who have been selling standard No. 2's 
clings at $2.40 for halves have advanced 
the price to $2.60, and are now offering 
choice in this size at $2.80, instead of at 
the opening price of $2.72%. Elberta 
peaches are also being held at prices 
higher than opening lists. Some of the 
largest buyers concede that the 1952 
market is almost a complete reversal of 
that of 1951, but some are still buying 
only for immediate needs. 


APPLESAUCE — Conditions in the 
California canned applesauce field are 
rapidly clearing, after a rather unfavor- 
able start. Some canners had apples 
consigned to them by growers and made 
sales at less than opening prices. The § 
large canners, including the co-opera- 
tives, are adhering to opening lists which 
are on the basis of $1.25 for No. 303 
choice and $1.35 for No. 303 fancy, f.o.b. 
Sebastopol. 


TOMATOES — The canning of toma- 
toes is commencing to get under way in 
the Northern and Central California 
areas, with September 5th selected as 
the opening date by some of the larger 
operators. Some early business was 
booked on standards at $1.25 for No. 303, 
$1.85 for No. 2%s, and $6.75 for No. 
10s, but crop shortages elsewhere, and 
higher than expected canning costs have 
brought about an upward revision on 
these items to $1.40, $1.95 and $7.00, re- 
spectively. The carryover from last sea- 
son’s record pack was largely on tomato 
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MARKET NEWS 


products and these are now more firmly 
held than in many months. 


PUMPKIN — Prices on West Coast 
pumpkin are commencing to make an ap- 
pearance, although it will be several 
weeks before canning gets actively under 
way. Most lists are on the basis of about 
$1.55 for No. 2%s. 


CARROTS — The pack of carrots in 
California and the Pacific Northwest will 
depend on prices to the growers. The 
demand for carrots for the fresh markets 
has been such that prices remain high 
and canners have not attempted to get 
into action. 


OLIVES — Chopped ripe olives are 
showing quite a gain in sales through 
efforts of the Olive Advisory Board. 
This organization enlisted the aid of the 
California Foods Research Institute and 
steps were taken to establish canned 
chopped olives in the school systems. The 
initial tests were made in San Francisco 
where this olive product were included in 
the menus of Child Care Centers. The 
progress report of the dietitian of the 
Institute indicates that the use of chop- 
ped ripe olives in foods already on the 
dishes they had formerly refused. 


TUNA—Tuna prices remain firm in 
this market, with canners having com- 


paratively light stocks on hand. Prices on 
Ys are: Fancy white meat albacore, 
$13.50; white meat chunks, $12.50; fancy 
light meat, $13.00; ‘standard, $12.00; 
chunks, $11.00; grated, $10.00, and dark 
and light meat, $8.00. 


SARDINES—While a price of $70.00 
a ton has been set on California sardines 
landed at Monterey, there have been no 
deliveries to date. This price structure 
may easily point the way to an agree- 
ment over prices to be paid for fish when 
the season opens in southern California 
in October. Then the canned product 
may be priced higher if ceilings are 
raised or taken off. Market prices are 
now $9.25 for one-pound ovals in tomato 
sauce, $7.75 for No. 1s tall with tomato 
sauce, and $6.75 for No. 1s natural. 
Members of the trade point out that -if 
ceilings are left unchanged there will be 
little of the latter packed. 


SALMON — Salmon pack totals for 
Alaska are rising steadily and on August 
23 had mounted to 3,088,280 cases. The 
pack of reds on this date amounted to 
1,189,572 cases, or almost exactly 400,000 
cases more than last season to a corre- 
sponding date. The output of chum sal- 
mon is also well ahead of that of last 
year, but king, pink and coho salmon are 
in smaller supply than then. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Holdings Under A Year Ago—Light 
Production Of Hard Crabs. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Sept. 4, 1952 


SHRIMP — One more plant canned 
shrimp in Mississippi last week than the 
previous week and two plants were idle 
in Louisiana which brought the count to 
34 plants canning shrimp in this section 
last week and 35 plants the previous one. 

The 34 plants last week reported that 
29,633 standard cases shrimp were can- 
ned, whereas the 35 plants the previous 
week canned 30,949 standard cases or a 
drop of 1,316 cases. The total pack of 
canned shrimp for this season up to 
August 23, 1952 is 77,765 standard cases. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing August 22, 1952 were: Louisiana 
6,841 barrels, including 5,051 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 1,665 barrels, in- 
cluding 1,459 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 434 barrels, including 150 barrels 
for canning; and Texas 4,531 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of shrimp de- 


(Continued on Page 22) 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 


thorough inspection of sample befcre readings are taken. 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION : 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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cperations 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 
Tenderometer Sample 


Tenderometer 


September 8, 1952 


TENDEROMETER 
SAMPLE-GRADER 4 


BERLIN CHAPMAN New Tomato Washer-Grader 
elim nates hand sorting, saves labor, improves soak- 
ing and washing, 
and produces a better 
product. This unit 
permits enly 
larger, more nearly 
perfect tomatoes to 
pass through 
conveyor and into 
the scalder. 
veyor is a combina- 
tion roll chain and 
rod construction. 
Ask for details now. 


Con- 


TO PRODUCE A 
BETTER PRODUCT 


Grader entirely cleans and washes sample before going into 
. furnishes thorough readings by removing 


permits 


the 


the 


“NEW TOMATO 
WASHER-GRADER 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 11-14, 1952—PACKAG- 
ING MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS INSTI- 
TUTE, 20th Annual Meeting, Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 


SEPTEMBER 18-20, 1952—UNITED 
STATES WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Fall Meeting, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


OCTOBER 3-7, 1952—AMERICAN MEAT 
INSTITUTE, 47th Annual Meeting, Palmer 
House, Chicago, 


OCTOBER 12-14, 1952—TEXAS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Taninul, Valles, Mexico. 


OCTOBER 16-17, 1952 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


OCTOBER 17, 1952—ozARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


OCTOBER 23-25, 1952—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26-30, 1952 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, 19th An- 
nual Meeting, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952 — 10WA-NEB- 
RASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—1ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952—wiscoNsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952—INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952—PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 38th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—OHIO CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 2-6, 1952 — VEGETABLE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 44th 
Annual Convention, Hotel Hillsborough, 
Tampa, Fla. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
67th Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 9, 1952 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


JANUARY 19-20, 1953—NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

JANUARY 22-23, 1953 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Hotel Fair- 
mont, San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 4-5, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 16-18, 1953—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1953—NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1953—NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21-23, 1953—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21-25, 1953—cANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1953—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1953 — VIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 

MARCH 1-6, 1953—NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chic- 
ago, Ill. 

MARCH 23-24, 19583—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Driectors Confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara-Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


APRIL 19-22, 1953—UNITED STATES 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Con- 
vention & Exposition, New Orleans, La. 


GULF 
(Continued from Page 21) 


creased 214,600 pounds, and were ap- 
proximately 760,600 pounds less than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
871,900 pounds less than one year ago. 


HARD CRABS — Production of hard 
crabs is moving fairly well, considering 
the time of the year and the weather, 
but still it is light. 

Landings of hard crabs for the week 
ending August 22, 1952 were: Louisi- 
ana 90,059 pounds; Mississippi 27,200 
pounds; and Alabama _ 5,600 pounds, 
making a total of 122,859 pounds which 
is 20,834 pounds more than the previous 
week, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


DISTRIBUTORS 


FIGHT OLEO BAN 


Wisconsin Retail Food Dealers Asso- 
ciation has petitioned the state legisla- 
ture to legalize the sale of colored oleo 
in Wisconsin and to repeal the state tax 
of 15 cents per pound and the state 
licensing requirement for oleomargarine 
sellers. 


NFBA ADDS MEMBERS 


National Food Brokers‘ Association 
announces that the following have been 
admitted to membership: 

Clem B. Fries Co., Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, recommended by W. H. Chesbrough 
Co. 

D. E. Bingenheimer Co., Los Angeles, 
recommended by Baker-Crawford-Bishop. 


INCREASING EFFICIENCY IN 
GROCERY STORES 


Improvements in the methods, equip- 
ment and layout for handling groceries 
in self-service retail stores can increase 
the productivity of the labor used by 
about 75 per cent over methods now 
widely in use, according to a report re- 
leased by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


For example, a more efficient method 
of unloading goods arriving at the store 
and stacking them in the _ storeroom 
raised the average efficiency in_ test 
stores from 120 cases of food per man 
hour to 280 cases, an increase in produc- 
tivity of 130 per cent. Related opera- 
tions were improved in varying degrees 
by the introduction of improvements in 
methods and equipment. 


The study was made by the Marketing 
and Faciilties Research Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion under authority of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946. Methods and 
equipment in use at 60 stores of two 
retail food chains, in various parts of 
the country, were examined, and 10 of 
the stores were selected for detailed 
study and tests of new methods. 


The report explains and illustrates in 
detail the methods that were tested and 
found to be most efficient in four phases 
of the grocery operation—receiving 
groceries at the store, checking them in, 
price marking and stocking them on the 
shelves. In each of the four operations, 
substantial savings were achieved in the 
tests. Methods of improving the check- 
out operation had been described in a 
previous report. 


A copy of the report, “Some Improved 
Methods of Handling Groceries in Self- 
Service Retail Food Stores,” may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Information 
Services, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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WHOLESALERS’ AID 
TO RETAILERS 


Food wholesalers find that helping 
their retailers with assistance and sug- 
gestions in operating retail stores, sells 
more food at lower costs. The study cov- 
ered nine leading Eastern, Midwestern 
and Western wholesale firms. Under the 
policy of “friendly guidance,” the whole- 
salers were providing their retailers with 
such services as pricing information, 
sales promotion aids, store engineering 
assistance and store management guid- 
ance. The successful wholesalers studied, 
attributed much of their success to the 
practices described in the report. Such 
evidence as was available indicated that 
the operating costs of wholesalers offer- 
ing the services described are not neces- 
sarily higher and may be lower than the 
costs of companies that offer few such 
services. 


LETS HAVE A CUP OF COFFEE 


After 12 years of rationing, coffee will 
be de-rationed in Denmark in mid-Octo- 
ber. This move was made possible when 
Brazil agreed to sell coffee to Denmark 
for currency other than dollars. By 
November, Danes will be able to buy all 
foods except sugar without ration 
coupons. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


FARISH HEADS SIMPLOT SALES 


The J. R. Simplot Company has an- 
nounced the appointment, effective Sep- 
tember first of R. Starr Farish as Sales 
Manager of the Food Processing Divi- 
sion with headquarters in Caldwell, 
Idaho. He was formerly Sales Manager 
of the New England Fish Company with 
headquarters at Seattl,e Washington. 


The Food Processing Division of the 
J. R. Simplot Company are packers of 
quality fruits and vegetables and are 
rapidly becoming a major factor in the 
industry. Under Leon C. Jones as Vice- 
President and General Manager, they 
have continued to expand and now enjoy 
a year around production of canned, de- 
hydrated and frozen fruits and vege- 
tables. They are one of the largest pack- 
ers of frozen French fried potatoes and 
dehydrated potatoes in the world. 


NFA FALL CONVENTION 


The National Fertilizer Association 


-will hold its annual fall convention at 


the Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Florida, November 19 through 21. 


The Board of Directors will meet on 
November 20. A banquet will be held on 
the evening of November 21 at the con- 
clusion of the formal proceedings. 


HUNT DIVIDEND DECLARED 


At a meeting of the Directors of Hunt 
Foods, Inc. on August 26, 1952, the 
Board declared a five percent (5%) stock 
dividend on the common stock of the 
Company, payable on September 30, 
1952, to stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 15, 1952. Similar stock dividends 
were paid in 1950 and in 1951. 


The Board also took up the matter of 
cash dividends. Because the Company 
has grown considerably in recent years, 
it has been and still is necessary to re- 
tain earnings to meet expanding work- 
ing capital needs. Nevertheless, the Di- 
rectors felt that serious consideration 
should now be given to a conservative 
cash dividend and, accordingly, the 
Board initiated quarterly cash dividend 
payments on the common stock. The first 
quarterly dividend payment of 15 cents 
per share on the common stock was de- 
clared payable September 30, 1952 to 
stockholders of record September 15, 
1952. Stockholders will, therefore, re- 
ceive in the September 30th payment, 
five percent (5%) in common stock (one 
share for each twenty shares held) plus 
15 cents per share in cash. 


Sales to this date are ahead of last 
year. However, it is still too early to 
estimate earnings for the current fiscal 
year ending November 30, 1952. 


All The latest data 


FORMULAE — 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 
are included in the 7th edition 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


Price $10.00 
order your copy now. 


COOKING TIMES 


The Canning Trade 
20 S. Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


4@ LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 
(jam=< GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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F. H. LANGSENKAMP 


230 EAST SOUTH ST. 


We Vote for 
LANGSENKAMP 
Equipment... 


Republicans or Democrats .. . 
most tomato canners agree on 
Langsenkamp Equipment. .. 


Langsenkamp Equip- 
ment, for over 80 years, has 
been helping tomato canners 
increase their productivity -- 
save on time and labor -- pro- 
duce higher quality product! 


Investigate! See what Lang- 
senkampcan dofor you. Write 
for our catalog. 


Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 
Mam. Lge. No. 3.95-4.00 


3.75-3.90 

Center Cuts, No. 2.............s0000 1.40 

Gr. Tip & White, Fey No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge...3.55-3.65 


BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 


MARYLAND 

BOB. 1.55-1.60 
No. 2 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.25 

Fey., Rd., cut, No. 308......1.55-1.70 
No. 2 

Cub, & OB, 95 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 2% —- 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Std., Cut, No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 
No. 10 od 

N.Y. Fey., Cut Wax, No. 2........ -— 

WISCONSIN 

Fey. Wh., 3 sv., No. 303.......000 2.05 
No. 2 2.35 
No. 10 11.50 

Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303... 1.70 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 10.25 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308.........s0000 1.45 
No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 8.00 

Std. Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 

NorTHWEst (Blue Lakes) 

Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 sv. ........2.55-2.60 
No. 303 2.30 
No. 10 12.75 

No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 12.00 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303.........00+ 1.90 
No. 2 2.021% 
No. 10 10.50 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 
No. 2 — 
No. 10 9.50 

No. 2 1.5214-1.55 
No. 10 8.10 

Std., Cut, No. 808 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 

3.00 
2 av. 2.75 
3 sv. 2.25 

Fey. Cut, No. 308, 3 SV. .75 
No. 10 “8. 75-9. 00 

NO. BOB 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

OZARKS 

Ex. Std. Cut, Gr., No. 303.........+ 

Std. Cut, Gr., No. — 
No. 10 

TEXAS 

Fey., Cut, 1, 2,3 sv. No. 2......004 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 

Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10........ 7.50 

BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, 
Midwest, 
BEETS 

N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0.....— 
35/0 — 
10/0 — 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.75 
No. 2 Cut — 

15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 


80/0 2.50 


CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... —_—- 
No. 10 — 
N.W. Diced, No. 308 
CORN— 
EAst 
Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 303....1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.45 
Fey., Gold. C.S., No. 808.........000 1.65 
No. 10 9.75 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
MIDWEST 
No. 303 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ......1.0214-1.05 
No, 303 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 
1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 7.75 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 308............ 1.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. No. 808..........cccc0es 1.25 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std. No. BOB 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 6.75 
Std., 4 sv., No. 808.........000000 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 oz. ..... . 90 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 3038............. 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.50 
NortTHWEST SWEETS 
No. 303 1.981% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 No. 2.35-2.50 
No. 303 2.10-2.20 
No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Gtd., B OR, -90- .95 
BOB: 1 -1.421%4 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 2.10-2.20 
Fey., 3 sv., No. ++1.60-1.65 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 1.50-1.55 
8.75 
No. 10 8.40 
No. 10 —— 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308....1.385-1.4214 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 — 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........1.20-1.25 
No. 10 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 


1.10-1.15 
No. 10 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .92%4- .95 
No. 2 1.021%4-1.05 
No. 2% -1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 1.35 
No. 10 4.75 
SPINACH 
90 
No. 303 1.35 
1.421%4-1.50 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.85 
-80 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 8.00 
Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.65 
2.35 
No. 10 7.65-8.00 
New York, Fey., No. 
No. 2% — 
No. 2% — 
Indiana 
Tey. Wh. No. 
No. 2% Out 
No. 2 1.85-1.9 
No. 2% 2.65 
Mo. 20 8.75 
Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 21%4 2.40-2.50 
BP MO. 2.07% 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Fey., No. 10... 10.00 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
1.75-1.85 
No. 10 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Cunt 
No. 10 12.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.045........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. Out 
No. 10 Out 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.046.......... 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 1 7.25 
East, -75- .80 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
APRICOTS 
Fay., Bo. B46 3.35 
No. 10 11.50 
Chofce, No. 2.95-3.00 
No. 10 11.25 
Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 
Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2%............ 3.40 
Choice 2.9744 


CANNED FOOD PRICES ’ 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2.10-2,20 
No. 10 10.25 
N.W. Bing, Fey. .........00 Withdrawn 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%........ — 
No. 10 — 
Std., No. 2% — 
COCKTAIL 
Withdrawn 
No. 1-303 Wi 
No. 2% 
Choice, No. 1 
No. 
Withdrawn 
PEACHES 


Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Std., Neo. Withdrawn 
No. .. Withdrawn 


PEARS 
N.W., Fey. Bart., 8 02. ...........1.38714 
No. 1 and 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.00 
No. 1 and 303 15 
No. 2% ..... 3.35 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2......... 2.80 
No. 24% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.4( 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 


Choice, No. 
No. 2% 


No. 10 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2..........00 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 — 
46 oz. 2.00 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 .80 
46 oz. 1.70 
ORANGE 
Nominal 
46 oz. 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.25-2.387%4 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.60 
46 oz. 2.50-2.65 
46 oz. 
No. 10 
46 oz. 2.382%-2.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T........ 27.00-30.00 
14's 17.50-18.50 
Mad., Bed, No. 19.50-21.00 
Withdrawn 
9.00-10.00 


SARDINES—Per Case 


Maine, Oil keyless............5.95-6.25 
Cal. Ovals with 
9,25 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz. Small 3.15-3.20 
Medium 3.65-3.70 
Large 1.20 
Jumbo 1.50 


TUNA—Per 
Fey., White 
Vey., Light Meat, 


Std. 12. 
Chunks and Fiakezs........... 1,00 
Grated 10.00 
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